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CHAPTER FORTY-FIFTH 


Watre the worst passions of the worst men were thus work- 
ing in the dark, and the mantle of religion, assumed to cover the 
ugliest deformities, threatened to become the shroud of all that 
was good and peaceful in society, a circumstance occurred 
which once more altered the position of two persons from whom 
this history has long been separated, and to whom it must now 
return 

In a small English country-town, the inhabitants of which sup 
ported themselves by the labours of their hands, in plaiting and 
preparing straw for these who made bonnets and other articles of 
dress and ornament from that material—concealed under an as- 
sumed name, and living in a quiet poverty which knew no change, 
no pleasures, and few cares but that of struggling on from day to 
day in the one great toil for bread—dwelt Barnaby and his mother 
Their poor cottage had known no stranger's foot since they 
sought the shelter of its roof five years before ; nor had they in 
all that time held any commerce or communication with the old 
world from which they had fled. To labour in peace, and devote 
her labour and her life to her poor son, was all the widow sought 
If happiness can be said at any time to be the lot of one on whom 
a secret sorrow preys, she was happy now. Tranquillity, resig- 
nation, and her strong love of him who needed it so much, formed 
the small circle of her quiet joys; and while that remained un- 
broken she was contented 
which had flown by 


For Barnaby himself the time had passed 





The daily suns of years had shed no brighter 


} 


his 


him like the wind. 


gleam of reason on mind ; no dawn had broken on his long, 


dark night. He would sit sometiines—often for days together— 


on a low seat by the fire or by the cottage-door, busy at work, 


(for he had learnt the art his mother plied,) and listening, heaven 


help him ! to the tales she would repeat, as a lure to keep him in 


her sight. He had no recollection of these little narratives ; the 


tale of yesterday was new upon the morrow ; bat he liked them 


at the moment ; and when the humour held him, would remain 


patiently within doors, hearing her stories like a little child, and 


working cheerfully from sunrise until it was too dark to see 


At other times—and then their scanty earnings were barely 


sufficient to furnish them with food, though of the coarsest sort — 


he would wander abroad from dawn of until the twolight 


Few in tl 





it place, even of the children, 
Indeed 


there were not many who could have kept up with him in his 


deepened into night 


could be idle, and he had no companions of his own kind 


rambles, had there been a legion. But there were a score of 





vagabond dogs belonging to the neighbours, who served his pur- 
With 


with a full half-dozen barking at his heels, he would sally forth 


pose qu te as well two or three o! these, or sometimes 





vy; and though, or 





t consumed 


their return at nightfall, the dogs would come home limping and 


on some long expedition t 


sore-footed, and almost spent with their fatigue, Barnaby was up 


and off again at sunrise with some new attendants of the same 
On all these 


basket at his master’s back, was a cor 


class, with whom he would return in like manner 


travels Grip, in his little 


stant member of the partv, and when they set off in fine weather 
and in high spirits, no dog barked louder than the raven 
Their pleasures on these excursions were simple enough. A 


brook o 





crust of bread th water from the 





spring, sufficed for their repast. Barnaby's enjoyments were to 
un, and leap, till he was tired ; then to down in the 
s, or by the rowing corm or in the shade of some tali 





tree, looking upward at the light clonds as they floated over the 





blue surface of the sky, and listening to the lark as she poured 
Out her br ant song There were wild-flowers to pluck—the 
bright red poppy, the gentle hare-be!l, the cowslip, and the rose 
There were birds to watch; fish, ants, worms, hares or rabbits, 
&s they darted across the distant pathway in the wood and so 
were gone: millions of living things to have an interest in, and 
e in wait for, and clap hands and shout in memory of, when thev 
had disappeared. In default of these, or when they wearied, 
there was the merry suniizht to hunt out, as it ¢ tin asiant 


through leaves and boughs of trees, and hid far down—deep, 


r] , , } , ’ 
deep, in hollow places—like a silver pool, where nodding branches 





seemed to bathe and sport ; sweet scents of sumner air breathing 





over fields of beans or clover, the perfume of we 
moss; the life of waving trees, and adows always cha 
When these or any of them tired, or excess of pleasing tempted 
him to shut his eves, there was slumber in the midst of these 
soft delights, with the gentle wind murmur ke music his 
ears, and every thing around melting into one delicious dream 
Their hut—for it was little more—stood the outskirts of t 
town, at a short distance from the high-road, but in a secluded 
pl ice, woere lew char ce-passengers strayed at any scason oft 
year. It had a plot of garden-ground attached, which Barnaby 
in fits and starts of working, trimmed and kept m order. W ' 
doors and without his mother laboured for their ¢ nie if 
and hail, rain, snow, or sunshine found no diflerence in her 
Though so far removed from the scenes « er pas fe, a 
with so i tie thou 
seemed to have a 
busy world Any ' 
Lor don she cat ght cer 
was not of a pleast ex 
pre ssed the keenes ’ ‘ 
least degree hen, a ) stormy winter nights, when the wind 


blew loud and strong, the old expression came into her face nd 


she would be seized with a fit of trembling, like one who had a: 








ague. But Barnaby noted little of this; and putting a great « 
straint upon herself, she usually recovered her accustomed mun- 
ner before the change had caught his observat 

Grip was by no means an idle or unprofitable member of the 
humble household. Partly bv dint of Barnaby’s t m, and partly 
by pursuing a species of self-instr common to his tribe, and 
exerting his powers of observation to the utmost, he had ac ed 
a degree of sagacity which rendered n famous for w $s? ! 
His conversatior powers 1s ris er mances we 
universal theme , and a8 many persons ¢ to see the wi ‘ 
ful raven, and none left his exer s unrew whe ‘ 
descended to exhibit, which was not always, for ge 
cious—his earnings formed an inportant item in the common 
stock. Indeed the bird himself appeared to know his value we 
for though he was perc tly free and unt in the presen 
of Barnaby and his mother, he maintained in public an amazing 
gravity, and never stooped to any other gratuitous performances 
than biting ankles of vagabond bovs, (an exercise in which 





he much del d,) killing a fowl or two occasionally, and swa 
lowing the dinners of various neighbouring dogs, of whom the 
boldest held him in great awe and dread 








Time ad pie i on in this way, tung had hannened to 
disturb or cha t mode of life, when, one summer's night 
in June thev were their little garden resting from the labours 


of the day. The widow's work was vet upon her knee, and stre 


upon the ground alx her; and Barnaby stood leaning on his 





spade, gazing at the brightness in the west, a singing softly to 
hunself 

“A brave evening, mother! If we had chinking in our 
pockeis but a few specks of that gold w iis piled up vonder 
in the skv, we should be meh for lf 

* We are better as we are r rned the w ww wW lg et 
smile. * Let us be contented, and we do not want and need 1 
care to} ave it, though t{ lav sh g at our ieet 

* Ay,” said Barnaby, resting with crossed arms ¢ & spade 
and looking wistfully the sunset, * that s well eno 1, Mother 
but gold’s a good th y to have I wish that IL knew where to find 
it (ir p and I could do m iwi 9 sure ¢ 

What would you do’” s s\ 

* What ' A world of things. We'd dress fine!y,—von and I, I 
mean, not Grip,—keep horses, dogs, wear bright « y 
feathers, do no more work, live « ateiv and at o ease {) 
we'd find uses for it, mother ses that wo » us wood | 
would I knew where gold was rie How 1 Td work 
tt . 

* You do not know,” said his m r + from her se 
laying her hand 1 ) s she f “ t f have done to wv 

. and yw they have found, too f i] ters Dr te 
a distance, and t : te dull and dim when | died 

*‘Ayva $0 You sav so vout ewered, st look 
ing eagerly in the same direction I 1 , mother, I should 
like to try.” 

‘Do you not see,” she said, “* how red it is’ Nothing bears 
so many stains of blood as gold Ave None have such canst 
to hate its name as we have. Do not so much as think of it, de 
love. It has brought such misery and suffering on your head ar 
mine as few have known, and heaven grant few mav have t t 


derg lw 1 we were dead and laid dow r graves 
{ y 1 sho 1 eve come t y 
, 
I 1 mome Bar vy withdrew s eves and looked at he 
“ iw ‘ Ther griar r from the re t nm the skv to the 
Mark S Wrist as he wo ico ire ¢ two, ! seemed 
wut to s “ carnestness, when a new « 
’ 
ca sw rade el ‘ ‘ 
This was a nm with v feet and irment who stove 
bareheaded, behind e hedge at divided their patch of garden 
from the pathwa and lea moekiy forward as if he s t to 
cw r ere iw ‘ flor his time to speak 
1 ] 
i we that c¢ was | nd saw 
4 < se Voce t waviarer. “I feel the 
t : ‘ x whe ! far tie | eV re 
ae eve \\V a " i ches the ‘ ‘ 1 
rat 
Hay ¥, after a moment's 
‘ 
\ } ¥ 5 hie at toward 
t! a ne i rt t ‘ s wile 
now 
Have ave a tar 
** A weary way and long rejoined t traveller as he shook 
his head A weary, weary way I struck my stick jost now 
the buck \ we be ased to let me have a draught 
of wate 
\\ ’ ( ‘ tur la 1 as or 
as VO 
. ’ 
\ sme ‘ ‘ 1] ‘ that,”’ re i 
' } | ' 
i sf cs b) iT par 
s ¢ ) l« K you by y 
‘ 
( ‘ ‘ 1 Barnaby, who had passed out at 
t rarde ‘ vw stood close be him. “ Put your 
al nal va AK, ¢ A 
' 
you ene iho set ‘ ‘ s ol Tr 
wt lo they grin d« er 
Ala ré ed ot r [ ' ung Waku 0 
sleeping, not y 


Barnaby | 


vest of a 
n 1 Bar 
e red 

er them 
You } 
at | 
vet Vv « 
liand-posts 
mor 
As s 
clear, and « 
or hist . 
' dow 
il ‘ 
ead 
onee s 
aT ’ 
A 
M I 
Nar ‘ 
1 ] 
H en's 
J 
sa é ’ 
his ret ‘ 
« ' 1 
* Ther 


looked curiously at } 


touching them with 


», led him towards the 





r distance,” said the widow, meeting 
have you found your way so far 
e i teachers, as | have heard—the 
an, silt y wn upon the chair te 
n, and putting his hat and stick upon 
r you hor ur & ever learn 
nasters 
f I te sail the widow, in 
r ! 1 man witha rn, and 
1 it f that’s likely 
‘ ‘ ’ deed, tor Nhank you 
1 hie refre mere 
the muse of w r to his mouth It wae 
not taste, nevertheless 
} f a kind « 
1 ive a ¥ set some 
t thanked he and sau th 
r ’ nl ty ‘ . . 
When he ! © he 
' 1 fow pence. w 
* t “ f 
‘ ne 
‘feet " es 
ghtless 1 
nother, who rt ed assent another 
» his charitable errand. The blind man 
ve face, t | long er the sound « 
s ina " tot “ vy, al then said 
tered tone 
es and kinds of ness, widow 
ss, ma'am, w ps vou may 
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have ubserved in the course of your own experience, and which 
is a kind There 


blindness of party, ma’am, and public men, w hich is the blindness 


of wilful and self-bandaging blindness is the 





of a mad bull in the midst of a regiment of soldiers clothed in 
7 ot youth, whi his the blindness of 


red. ‘There is the blindness 


young kittens, whose eves have not yet opened on the world ; 
and there is that physical blindness, ma’am, of which I am, con 


Added to 


of which we have 


tiury to my own desire, a most illustrious exampli 


' 


' } 
these, ma'am, is that blindness of the intellect, 


a specimen in your interesting son, and whic h, having sometimes 
{ f 


glimmerings and dawnings of the 


ht, is scarcely to be trusted 


as a total darkness. ‘Therefore, ma'am, J have taken the liberty 


to get him out of the way for a short time, while you and I con- 


fer together ; and this precaution arising out of the delicacy of my 


sentiments toward yourself, you will excuse me, ma‘am, I know 
Having delivered himself of this speech with many flourishes of 
manner, he drew from beneath his coat a flat stone bottle, and, 


valified his mug of water 


holding the cork between his teeth, « 


} 


with a plentiful infusion of the liquor it contained He politely 


drained the bumper to her health, and the ladies, and settu g it 


down empty, smacked his lips with infinite relish 


‘“Tamacitizen of the world, ma’am,”’ said the blind man, 


corking his bottle, “and if I seem to conduct mvself with free 


way of the world. You wonder who I am, ma’am, 





dom, it is tt 
and what has brought me 


as I have leads me to that conclusion, wi 


man nature 


hout the aid of eyes by 


here. Such experience of hn 


which to read the movements of your soul as depicted in your 


feminine features. I will satisfy your curiosity immediately, ma‘am, 


With that he 
} 


and having put it under his garment as before, crossed his legs 


} 


pped his bottle 





on its t vad bac k, 


immediately.” 


and folded his hands, and settled himself in his chair previous to 
J 


proce dine anv farther 


The change in his manner ected, the craft and 


ss of his deportment were so aggravated by his condition 


Was 8O UNEXD 
nakedne 


lor we are accustomed to see in those who have lost a human 


sense something in us place almost divine and this alteration 


bred so many fears in her whom he addressed, that she could not 





pronounce one word After waiting, as it seemed, for some re- 
mark or an wer, and waiting in Vain, the v ter resumed 
* Madam, my name is Stagg A friend of mine who has de- 


sired the honour of meeti r with you any time these hve vears 


commis med me to ¢ all upon yo l ld be glad to 


pa t, has 
whispe rthat oe tle man’s name in your ear Zo nds, ma'am, are 


be id to Whisper 





vou deaf' Do you hear me say that I shou 


my friend’s name in your ear 


‘You need not repeat it,’’ said the widow, with a stifled 


groan; ‘ I see too well from whom vou come 
} 


* But as aman of honour,” said the blind man, striking him- 


selfon the | 


reast, ** whose credentials must not be d sputed, I take 


leave to say that I will mention that gentleman's name. Ay, ay,” 





he added, seeming to catch with his quick ear the very motion of 


her hand, * but not aloud. Wiuth vour leave, ma’am, I desire the 
favour of a whisper.” 

She moved towards him, and stooped down Ile 
word in her ear; and, wringing her hands, she 


muttered a 


paced up ar }down 


the room like one distracted The bl 





1, With periect com 
posure, prod ced his little bottle xed another glass-full; 
put it p as belore ,; and, drinking time to time, followed 


her with his face in silence 
* You are slow in conversation, widow,” he said, after a time, 
* We shall have 


have me do’ she answered * What do 


to taik belore your son 


pausing in his draught 
* What would you 


you want 


“We are poor, widow, we are p vor,” he retorted, stretching 
out his right hand, and rubbing his thumb upon its palm 

** Poor!’ she cried And what am [?" 

* Compartsot s are odious,” said the blind man “IT don't 


know, I don’t care. I say that we are poor My friend's circum- 


stances are indiflerent, and so are mine. We must have our rights, 


widow, or we must be bought off. But you know that as well as 


I do, so where's the use of talking? 


She still walked wildly to and fr 





ng abrupt- 
ly before him, she said 
“Is he near here 
“He is 
* Then IT am lost 
** Not lost, 
Shall Tf call him 
* Not for the wor! 


Close at hand.” 


widow,” said the blind man, calmly ; “ only found 


* she answered with a shudder 





rs again, for he had 
“As vou 
| know of. But 


ink ; to eat 


Very good,” he replied, crossing his le 


made as though he would rise and walk to the door 


please, widow. His presence is not necessary that 


both he and I must live; to live, we must eat and d 


and drink, we must have money: I say no more 


** Do you know how pinched and destitute I am?" she retorted 





**T do not think vou do or can. If you had eyes, and could look 


around you on this poor cabin, you would have pity on me, Oh! 
let your heart be softened by vour own affliction, friend, and have 
some svmpathy with mine 


Phe blind man snapped his finge 





, bes the question. I have 


* Beside the question, ma an 


the softest heart 


n the world, but I can’t lve upon it. Many a 
gentleman lives well upon a soft head, who would find a heart of 
wie same quality a very grea: drawback Liisien to me. This is 


| a matter of business, with which sympathies and sentiments have 
nothing to do. As a mutual friend, I wish to arrange it in a satis- 
factory manner, if possible: and thus the case stands. If you are 
You have friends who, in 


My friend is ina 


very poor now, it’s your own noice 
case of need, are always ready to help you 
more destitute and desolate situation than most men, and, you 
and he being linked together in a common cause, he naturally 
looks to you to assist him. He has boarded and lodged with me 
a long time (for, as I said just now, I am very soft-hearted,) and 
You have always 
You 


have your son to comfort and assist you; he has nobody at all 


I quite approve of his entertaining this opinion 
had a roof over your head ; he has always been an outcast 
The advantages must not all be on one side. You are in the same 
boat, and we must divide the ballast a little more equally.” 


She was about to speak, but he checked her and went on 


|} The only way of doing this is by making up a little purse 


now and then for my friend; and that’s what I advise. He bears 


you no malice that I know of, ma’am: so little, that although 


you have treated him harshly more than once, and driven him, I 
may say, out of doors, he has that regard for you that I believe, 


even if you disappointed him now, he would consent to take 


charge of your son, and to make a man of him.” 
He laid a great stress on these latter words, and paused as if 
to find out what effect they produced. She only answered by her 


tears 
said the ghtfully, “ for 


He 
l 


many purposes, and not ill-d 





blind man, tho 


sposed to try his fortune in a little 


is a likely lad,” 





change and bustle, if I mav judge from what I heard of his talk 


with you to-night. Come. Ina word, my friend has pressing neces- 
sity lor twenty pounds You, who can give up an annuity, can get 
that sum for him t's a pity vou should be troubled 


that 


Yo i seem 


very comfortable worth much to remain s¢ 


here, and it’s 


! 


Twenty pounds, widow, 1s a moderate demand. You know where 


to apply for it; a post will bring it you 


| Twenty pounds !” 


She was about to answer him again, but again he stopped her 


* Don't sav any thing hastily; you might be sorry for it. Think 


of it a little while. Twenty pounds—of other peo; le’s money— 


how easy! ‘Turn it over in your mind. I'm in no hurry 


n, and if I don’t slec p here, I shall not go far. Twenty 


pounds! Consider of it, ma’am, for twenty minutes ; 


give each 





pound a minute; that's a fair allowance. J'll enjoy the air the 
while, which is very mild and pleasant in these parts.” 


With these 


chair with him 


words he groped his way to the door, carrying his 


Then seating himself under a spreading honey- 


suckle, and stretching his legs across the threshold so that no per- 


son could pass in or out without his knowledge, he took from his 


pocket a pipe, flint, steel, tinder-box, and began to smoke. It was 
a lovely evening, of that gentle kind, and at that time of the year 


when the twilight is most beautiful. Pausing now and then to 


let his smoke curl! slowly off, and to sniff the grateful fragrance 
of the flowers, he sat there at his ease—as though the cottage 
were his proper dwelling, and he had held undisputed possession 
for Barna- 


of it all his life—waiuting for the widow's answer and 


by's return 


HAPTER FORTY-SIXTH 


When Barnaby returned with the bread, the s t of the pions 
old pilgrim smoking his pipe and making himself so thorough! 
at home ayppe ired to surprise even him , the more so as that 
worthy person, ristead of putting up the loaf in his wallet as a 
scarce and precious article, tossed it carelessly ¢ the table, | 

r his b e, bade him sit down and drink 


* For I carry some comfort you see,’ he 
Is it good !" 
‘The water stood in Barnaby's eves as he coughec 
strer gth olt 





1e dravght, and answered in the 
* Drink some more,” said the blind man; * di 
it. You don't taste any thing like that often, eh?” 
** Never !” 

blind 


Your mother, poor soul, would be happier if she was 


“ Often !" cried Barnaby 
* Too 


That's bad 


poor!” returned the man with a sigh. “Ay 


richer, Barnaby 


* Why, so I tell her—the very thing I told her just be 





came to-1 t, when all that gold was in the sky,”’ said B aby, 
drawing his chair nearer to him, and looking eageriv in his 
face Tell me. Is there any way of being rich that I could 
hind out 
Any wav’ A hundred wavs.’ 
*Av,av'” he returned ** Do vou sav so’ What are thev’ 


Nay, mother, it’s for your for yours, in- 
deed What are they 


The bl 


1d man turned his face, on which there was a smile of 


ere the widow stood 


} 





triumph, to w n great dis s, and answere 


“Why, they are not to be found out by stay-at-homes, my 
good friend.” 


** By stay-at-homes !" cried Barnaby, plucking at his sleeve 


“But Tam not one. Now, there you mistake. Iam often out 


before the sun, and travel home when he hus gone to rest. I am 
away in the woods before the day has reached the shady places, 
and am often there when the bright moon is peeping through th 
boughs, and looking down upon the other n » that lives i 
water As IT walk along I try to find among the grass and moss 


some of that small money ‘or which she works so hard 


to shed so many tears. As I lie asleep in the shade | dream 


it—dream of digging it up here in heaps ; and spying it out, hid- 
and seeing it sparkle, as the dew-drops 
among the leaves. But I never find it 
go there if the journey were a whole year long, because I know 


den under bushes ; . 


d 
Tell me where it is. I'd 
0 


she would be happier when I came home and brought some with 
me. Speak again. I'll listen to you if you talk all night.” 
T 


face, and finding that his elbows were planted on the table, thar 





blind man passed his hand lightly over the poor fellow’ 


his chin rested on his two hands, that he leaned eagerly forward 
and that his whole manner expressed the utmost interest and anx 
iety, paused for a minute as though he desired the widow to ob- 
serve this fully, and then made answer : 

“t's in the world, bold Barnaby, the merry world ; not in so 
tary places like those you pass your time in, but in crowds, in 
crowds, and where there's noise and rattle.” 

“ good !” cried Barnaby, rubbing his hands. “ Yes! | 
love that That's brave 

“ The kind of places,” said the blind man, “that a young f 


Geod ! 
Grip loves it too. It suits us both 
low likes; and in which a good son may do more for his mot 
and himself to boot, in a month, than he could here in all his 


is, if he had a friend, you know, and some one to advise 





“You hear this, mother?” cried Barnaby, turning to her with 


! 


“ Never tell me we shouldn't heed it if it lay shir 


Why do you toil 


delight. 

at our feet. Why do we heed it so much now? 
from morning until night?” 
“surely. Have you no answer 


* Surely,”’ said the blind man, 


widow! Is your mind,” he slowly added, ‘** not made up yet 

“* Let me speak with you,” she answered, * apart.’ 

“ Lay your hand upon my sleeve,” said Stagg, rising from t 
“and lead me where you will. Courage, bold Barnab 
Wait there till | 


table ; 
We'll talk more of this; 


come back 


I've a fancy for you. 


Now, widow.” 
She led him out of the door and into the little garden, where 
they stopped 
‘You are a fit 


“and well represet 


agent,” she cried, in a half-breathless manner 
t the man who sent you here 


} 


«“T'll tell him that vou said so,” Stagg retorted. ‘* He hasa 


regard for you, and will respect me the more (if possibie) for your 


I 


praise. We must have our rights, widow 


' Do you know,” she said, “that a word from me— 


* Rights 
returned the blind man calmly, after a 


“ Why do vou stop” 





| pause * Do I know that a word from you would place my 
friend in the last position of the dance of life’? Yes, I dv. Wha 
of that’? It will never be spoken, widow.” 


* You are sure of that 


‘ Quite—so sure, that I don’t come here to discuss the ques 
tion. I say we must have our rights, or we must be bought off 
Keep to that point, or let me return to mv young friend, for I 





have an interest in the lad, and desire to put him in the way of 
Bah! 
“T know what you would say 
Have 


Why do you expect me, 


making his fortune you needn't speak,” he added hastily , 


you have hinted at it once alrea 


I no feeling for you, because I am blind? No, I have 


being mn darkness, to be better than men 


» their sight—why should you? Is the hand cf God more 


ng two? It's the 


maniiest In my hav 17 no eyes than in your hav 


cant of vou f to be horrified, if a blind man robs, or lies, or 
steals ; oh ves, it’s far worse in him, who can barely hive the 
fow halfpence that are thrown to him in your crowded streets, the 
} } r 1 ‘ j ‘ 1 
in Ve \ »€ ( 1nd WOrK, and are riacependce « ner 
cies of the w i. A curse on you! You who have seven senses 
may be wicked at your pleasure; we who have six, and want the 
+ ’ ' l he moral r at The 
mos ’ } ) e an e moral on our @ 1 i 
true ¢ tv a stice of rich to poor, al] the world ove 
He paused a u ent when he had said these words, and 
caucht the sound of mev, ling in her hand 


“Well?” he cried, quickly his former mannet 
“ That sh 


** First answer me one question,” she replied. 


resumin 


o 


uld lead to something. The point, widow?” 


** You say he is 


close at hand. Has he left |.ondon’” 

‘ Being close at hand, widow, it would seem he has,” returned 
the i man 

*[T mean, for good? You know that 

“Yes, for good. The truth is, widow, that this making a longer 


come away for that reason.’ 


Listen,” said the widow, telling some money out upon a ber 





bes! t n “Co 
Six, $a 1 the l man s 7a tentively ‘Any more’ 
* They are the savings,” she answered, * of five vears. 5: 
gu eas = 
it ont his hand for one of the coins; felt it carefully, 7 
it between his teeth, rung it on the bench, and nodded to het 


proceed 


* These have been scraped together and laid by, lest sickness 
Thev have been 


or death should separate mv son and me 


chased at the price of much hunger, hard labour, and want of res 


If you can take them—do—on condition that von leave this pl 
upon the it, and enter no more into that room where ‘ 
we, expe eour te , 

Six eas,” said | man, shaking his head, “thovg 
ort i est we t at were ever coined, tail very far short ¢ 
twenty } ls, widow.” 

I $ asim. as vou know, I must « t pa 











seg 


on 


a 








te” 
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of the country. To do that, and receive an answer, I must have 


time.” 
“ Two days!” said Stagg 


“« More.” 
« Four days 


a 


«A week. Returning on this day week, at the same hour, but 


not to the house. Wait at the corner of the lane.” 
“Of course,” 
find you there !” 


“ Where else can I take refuge’ Is it not enough that you 
have made a beggar of me, and thet I have sacrificed my whole 


store, so hardly earned, to preserve this home !” 

“Humph !" said the blind man, after some consideration 
“ Set me with my face towards the point you speak ef, and in t 
middle of the road. Is this the spot !’ 

“Tet is.” 


“On this day week at sunset. And think of him within doors 


For the present, good night 
She made him no answer, nor did he stop for any 


slowly away, turning his head from time to time, and stopping to 


listen, as if he were curious to know whether he was watched by 
any one. The shadows of night were closing fast around, and he 


' 





was soon lost inthe gloom. It was not, however, until she had 


traversed the lane from end to end, and made sure that he was 
gone, that she re-entered the cottage, and hurriedly barred the 
door and window 

“ Mother !” said Barnaby. “ What is the matter? ‘ Where 


s the blind man!” 
“ He is gone !” 


” he cried, starting up. “ J must have more talk with 


“ Gone 
him. Which way did he take '” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, folding her arms about him 
“You must not go out to-night. There are ghosts and dreams 
abroad."’ 

“Ay?” said Barnaby, in a frightened whisper 

“Tt is not safe to stir. We must leave this place to-morrow.’ 

“This place! This cottage—and the little garden, mother!” 

“Yes! To-morrow morning at sunrise. We must travel to 
London ; lose ourselves in that wide place—there would be some 
trace of us in any other town—then travel on again and find some 


new abode.’ 
Little persuasion was required to reconcile Barnaby to any 





thing that promised change. In another minute he was wild with 
light ; in another, full of grief at the prospect of parting with 


his friends the dogs; in another, wild again; t 








n he was fearful 


she had said to prevent his wandering abroad that niglit, 











and full of terrours and strange questions. His light-heartedness 
in the end surmounted all his other feelings, and lying down in 
his clothes to the end that he might be ready on the morrow, he 
soon fell fast asleep before the poor turf fire 

im watch- 





His mother did not cl her eves, but sat beside 
Every breath of wind sounded in her ears like that dreaded 
footstep at the door, or like that hand upon the latch, and made 


At length the wel- 








the calm summer night a night of horrour 
come day appeared. When she had made the little preparations 
which were needful for their journey, and had prayed upon her 


} 


knees with many tears, she roused Barnaby, who jumped up gaily 








t her summons 





gh, and to carry Grip was a labour 


of love. As the sun shed his earliest beams upon the earth, they 


His clothes were few eno1 


closed the door of their deserted home and turned away. The sky 
was blue and bright. The air was fresh and fille 
sand perfumes. Barnaby looked upward and laughed with all his 
heart 

But it was a day he usually devoted to a long ramble, and one of 
the doge—the ugliest of them all—came bo ling and jump- 


¢ round him in the fullness of his joy He had to bid him go 
} 


back in a surly tone, and his heart smote him while he 


credulous, half-in 
i 


ped 


rt 


amt ‘ : 
The dog retreated ; turned with a halt 


look ; came a little back; and sto 


It was the last appeal of an old companion and a faithful friend 


—cast off Barnaby could bear no more, and as he shook his 


head and waved his playmate home he burst into tears. 
*Oh mother, mother, how mournful he will be when he 
’ . 5 9 400 


Scratches at the door and finds it always shu 





There was such a sense of home in the tho ght, that thoug 1 her 
own eves overflowed, she would not have « terated > reco.iec 
tion of it, either from ber own mund or from his, for the wealth 


of the whole wide world 








the power we have of f r some germs of comfort in the 
est triais must ever oce y the foremost place < vy because 
ts rts di i sus wh ve most re re to be sustaine 
but se in this s ree ol ¢ s 1 there is somet yr, we 
reason to bevev of the v spirit something of t t 
go ess which detects amidst our own evil doings a redecming 
i y somet ry whit eve ¢ en nature, we possess 
comn with the angels; w 1 ha s being in the old time 
when they trod the earth, and rers ¢ t ve ) pity 


How often on their journey did the widow remember with a 
grateful heart that out of his deprivation Barnaby'’s cheerfulness 


j i that hot 


sa a 7 ' } ° 
and afliection sprung How often did she ca!! to mind that but 


said the blind man, with a crafty look, “I shall 





He went 





for that he might have been sulien, morose, unkind, far removed |! institutions, damn ‘em. But thou'd rather dr ag him about to ex 





| from her—vy 


cious, perhaps, and cruel! How often had she cause cite charity —Ol ¢ rse Av, I know thee 
| 


















































for comfort, in his strength and hope, and in his simple nature ! Now this gentleman had various endearing appellations amone 
Those feeble powers of mind which rendered him so soon forget- | his intimate friends. By some he was called “a country gentle 
ful of the past, save in brief gleams and flashes—even they were man of the true s * by some “a fine old « try gentle 
a comfort now. The world to him was full of happiness ; in every |, man,” by some “ a sporting gentleman,” by some “a thorough- 
tree, and plant, and flower—in every bird, and beast, and tiny in- | bred E shman,” by some “a ge e John Bul! ;”’ but they all 
sect whom a breath of summer wind laid low up the ground, | agreed e re was t it was a pity there were 
he had delight. His delight was hers—and where many a wise not more like him i ecause the were not the country 
son would have made her sorrowful, this poor light-hearted idiot was ¢ ¥ to rack ! every day He was in the commis 
filled her breast with thankfulness and love 8 f the peace 1 « 1 write his name “ ribly t 
Their stock of money was low, but from the hoard she had told || his greatest ms were, that he was n severe with 
into the blind man's hand the widow had withheld one guinea poachers, was a better shot, a har rider, 1 better horses, 
This, with the few penee she possess¢ 1 besides, was to two per K€ ter d »< 1 eat more solid food, « k WW e strong 
sons of their frugal habits a goodly sum in bank. Moreover, they wine, go tot every t more drunk, a et cvery mor 
had Grip in company; and when they must otherwise have ing more s« than any 1 the county In knowledge of 
changed the gi it was but to make him exhibit outside an iorseflesh he was almost « al to a farrier, in stable learning he 
alehouse door, or in a village street, or in the grounds or gar surpassed his ow | gro und in \ ta s 
dens of a mansion of the better sort, and scores who would have estate was a match for , Ile had no seat I nent n 
given nothing in charity, were ready to bargain for mere amuse- st but he was ex nely pa al sually drove his voters 
ment from the talking bird up to the poll w s own | s. He was warmly attached to 
One day—for they moved slowly, and although they had many the chureh, at ve to \ his y but 
rides in carts and wagons, were on the road a week—Barnaby, || 4 three ! yd a firs e fox-hunter. He mistrusted the 
with Grip upon his shoulder and his mother following, begged honesty of a ‘ ‘ read a ‘ lhad a 
permission at a trim lodge to go up to the great house, at the secret jealous sown W > yw ’ a 
other end of the avenue, and show his raven The man was ried lor wl ] ! old I rea 
clined to give them admittance, and was indeed about to do so, that her f \ ‘ s . 
when a stout gentleman with a long whip in his hand, and a | accomplishme a gre rdegree than hin In short, Bar 
flushed face which seemed to indicate that he had had his mor ! vy im ; { acre ol ‘ ' 
ing’s draught, rode up to the gate, and c 1 in a loud voice d would very ‘ this gre 
with more oaths than the occasion seemed to warrant, to have i He rode rt aha ' ed 1 
openec directly eatt tol ste ‘ s “ ‘ 
“Who hast thou got here ’” said the gentleman angrily, as nd ied the way t ‘ ; sa was, was 
the man threw the gate wide open and pulled off his hat, ** who tainted with the fumes of last de 1. Great-coat 
are these’ Eh! art a beggar, woman’” riding-w «7 es, t , ' ear, wet 
The widow answered, with a curtsey, that they were poor | strewn a s ‘ ‘ huge stags 
travellers intiers, and a few portraits of dogs and horses, its principal 
“ Vagrants,”’ said the gentleman, “ vagrants and vagabonds embellishments 
Thee wish to be made ac juainted with the cage, dost thee—the Throwing himself 1 areat chair (in w V e by, he 
cage, the stocks, and the whipping post? Where dost come || often snored away th it, when he had bec rccording to 
from *”’ his admirers, a finer co ry gentleman than usual) he bade the 
She told him in a timid manner—for he was very loud, hoarse, man tell his mustre to come down; and presently there ap 
and red-faced—and besought him not tobe angry, for they meant peared—a little fi as it seemed, by t ‘ d sum 
no harm and would go on their wav that moment mons—a lady muc rer tha ) t appea 
* Don't be too sure of that,” replied the gentieman, “ we don't ance of being a tt . 
allow vagrants to r a t this } I k vy what thou Her | ‘ f ‘ sas 
want'st—stray linen drying on he | tray | rv, € I ‘ j ‘ ‘ ** See to this 
What hast got im that basket, lazy | he ‘ er 
“Grp, G p, G ~Grip the cleve ( » the wicked, ( | l ly . ‘ 1 e « mnce from him, and 
the knowing—Grip, Grp, Griy cried t Ave “ 1 Barnaby glance wt iB V \ V 
vad shut up on tue approach of this ro rape I'n *Tle's s, observed the me ema 
levil, I'm a devil, I'm a devil, Never say die, Hurrah, Bow wow shaking his | ] ve it 
wow, Polly put the kettle on we'll all have tea.” “Are y I d the lady 
* Take the vermin out, scoundrel,” said the gentleman, “ and She answered y 
let me see him.’ * What's the use of asking * said the ge eman, thrust 
Barnaby, thus condescendingly addressed, prod ced his bird, ing his hands into his bree es ets Sou é ce 80. of 
but not without much fear and trembling, and set him down uy course Most ‘ he's at so much a day There—get 
the ground; which he had no sooner done than Grip drew fifty on; make him do some 
corks at least, and then began to dance ; at the same time eve Grip heving by this time recovered his urbanity, condescended, 
ing the gentleman with surprising insolence of manner, and at Barnaby's solicita to repeat his various phrases of s ’ 
screwing his head so much on one si that he appeared desirous and to go thr gh the w ec of s periormances wit t itmost 
of screwing it off upon the spot success. The corks, and the never say di forded f 
The cork-draw ng seeme 1 to make a greater impres mon the nan so m ut tt t ae ‘ ed the rene mo uit 
gentleman s mind than the ravens power of speech, and was of e entert nent, until ¢ t » i ! pos 
deed part arly ed to s habits and capacity He des { tively retus s i ‘ 1 or t i 0 
to have that « e aga t despite his be y very perempt V was < sed W . | ( 
and notw star y that Bart abv ¢ xed to the tmos (; " ! SO « ed rt i N e burs ) i ugh 
) er est 1 preserved a dead s ce te r j 
watched t ticipated his master by Pr v he « 
hopp r on before them- s y fi y his wit os nnd His j s y i his 
creaming cook '” meanwhile sal t, pe Ss, that there I Ke ‘ ‘ 
was com] ny coming, and as coat “ it ac epta le * He sT t ‘ r y rupthe basket 
Barnaby and his mother walked on, on € ver side of the j im a great hurry é t the s » over his shoul I 
tleman on horseback, who surveyed each of them from time to  * Mother, come away 
time in a pro d and coarse manner, and occasionally thundered * Thou sees vy mi s, bo learner,” | 
out some quest 1, the tone « ‘ ne Barnaby so 1 i the @ Vile ‘Ile cant : 
that he could find no answer, and, as a matter of course, « bar \\ w 
make him no reply On one of these occasions, when the gen “He's r s ‘ " " aid the widow * He 
tieman appeared ¢ sposed to exercise his rseewhip, the widow is not t C8 
ventured to rm him : V Voice ‘ ears her eves Nott é t en ( ’ es 
at her so vas of wea n | r N 
4 2 said the ae eman, rat Barnaby as he | | We have i 
spoke *“ And w long hast be« 1 j \ 
“She know was B i s we | g to his I] eV ve er i 
m™m r ] 1ways | eneve i ‘ ca sta 
I n s . , I I ‘ 
oe a beneve cried entiew not a bit of it. It's WV y ox t t t their 
in excuse not to work. There's nothing like flogg to cure Ww s 
that disorder I'd make a difference in him in ten minutes, I] bre to ke Yh he ‘ Dhes who go 
be bound.” tran y et aj \ on all 
* Heave as made none in more than t vears, sir eter t f ‘ t ed and a $ 
said the w wi y ISK l s be ChOUt Ik 
. Then va nt you Sit li \ Ve Vv eT f orc y ¢ Las LD ( ul I I ‘ ‘ ] say ; 
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Barnaby’s mother pleaded guilty to the accusation, and hoped 
there was no harm in it. 

** No harm 
ve old rebel, not a bit of harm 


“No 


If my clerk was here I'd set ye 


said the gentleman. No harm. No harm, 
in the stocks, I would, or lay ye in jail for prowling up and down 
on the look-out for petty larcenies, ye limb of a gipsy Here, 


Simon, put these pilferers out, shove ’em into the road—out with 


’em' Ye don't want to sell the bird, ve that come here to 
beg, don’t ye’ If they ain't out in double quick time, set the 


dogs upon ‘em 

They waited for no further dismissal, but fled precipitately, 
leaving the gentleman to storm away vy himsel!, (for the poor lady 
hud already retreated,) and making a great many vain attempts 
to silence Grip, who, excited by the noise, drew corks enough for 
a city feast as they hurried down the avenue, and appeared to 
congratulate himself beyond measure on having been the cause 
of the disturbance. When they had nearly reached the lodge 
another servant, emerging from the shrubbery, feigned to be very 
active in ordering them off, but this man put a crown into the 
widow’s hand, and whispering that his lady sent it, thrust them 
gently from the gate 


This incident only suggested to the widow's mind, when they 


halted at an ale-house some miles further on, and heard the 
tice’s character as given by his friends, that perhaps some thing 
more than capacity of stomach and tastes for the kennel and the 


stable, were required to form either a perfect country gentleman, 


a thorough-bred Englishman, or a genuine John Bull; and that 


possibly the terms were sometimes misappropriated, not to sav 


disgraced. She little thought then, that a circumstance so slight 


would ever influence their future fortunes ; but tume and experi- 


ence enlightened her in this respect 
**Mother,” said Barnab they were r next day ina 
wagon which was to take them to within ten miles of the capital, 


*+ we're going to London first, you Shall we see that blind 
man there 7” 
checked her- 


~? 
‘ 


He ivet forb l "’ but 


thought not ; 








She was about to answer “ 


why did he « 





self, and told him no, she 
* he 


nance 


ivhtful ecounte- 
What 


That gold was to be found where peo- 


sa wise man,” said Barnaby with a tho 


“T wish that we may meet with him again was 


it that he said of crowds 


ple « rowded, and not among the trees and in such quiet places 


lle spoke as if he lo Loudon is a crowded place ; I think 
we shall meet him there 
* But why do you desire to see him, love’ she asked 


Because,” said Barnaby, looking wistfully at her, “he talked 


a rare thing, and, say what you will,a 
! 


ana 


to me about gold, which 1 


thing you would like to have, | know. And because he came 


went away so strange!y—just us white-headed old men come 


iwht, and say what I can't re 
He 


I wonder why he broke his word '” 


sometimes to my bed's foot in the n 


member when the bright day returns told me he'd come 


back 
* But you never thought of being rich or gay before, dear Bar- 


naby. You have always been contented 


He laughed, and bade her say that again; then ered, “ Avy, ay 
—oh, yes,” and laughed once more. ‘Then something passed that 


ce wandered from his mind, and was 





caught his fancy, and the toy 





succeeded by another just as fleeting 


But it was plain from what he had said, and from his returning 


to the point more than once that day and on the next, that the 


blind man’s visit, and indeed his words, had taken strong posses- 








sion of his mind. Whether the idea of wealth had occurred to 
him for the first time on looking at the golden clouds that eve- 
ning—and images were olten presente d to his thoughts by out- 


ward objects quite as remote and distant ; or whether their poor 
and humble way of life had suggested it, by contrast, long ago; 
or whether the accident (as he would deem it) of the blind man's 
pursuing the current of his own remarks, had done so at the mo- 
ment; or he had been inpressed by the mere circumstance of 


the man being blind, and therefore unlike an with whom he 





tried every 


Bar- 


had talked before; it was impossible 


means to discove - but im vain; and the obability is that 


naby himself was equally in the dark 


It filled her with uneasiness to tind him harping on this string; 


but all that she could do was to lead him quickly to some 


other 


subject, and to dismiss it from his bran I'o caution h m against 
their visiter, to show any lear or suspicion in reference to him, 
would only be, she feared, to merease that est with which 





| 


Barnaby re garde 1 him, and to stre nathe n his desire 


once again. She hoped, by plunging into the crowd, to rid h 
self of her terrible pursuer ; and then, by journeying to a distance 


and observing increased caution, if that were possible, 








ain unknown, in secrecy and peace 





(hey reached, in course of time, their halting-place within ten 


miles of London, and lay there for the mht, after bargaining to 


be carried on for a trifle next day ina light van, which was re- 


turning empty, and was to start at five o'clock in the 


morning 
The driver was punctual, the road good,—save for the dust, the 


weather being very hot and drv,—and at seven in the forenoon of 


Friday, the second of June, one thousand seven hundred and 


eighty, they alighted at the foot of Westminster Bridge, bade 
their conductor farewell, and stood alone, together, on the scorch- 


rit 





ing pavement; for the freshness which m sheds upon such 


busy thoroughfares had already departed, and the sun was shining 





with uncommon lustre 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT. 


Uncertain where to go next, and bewildered by the crowd of 
people who were already astir, they sat down in one of the reces- 
ses on the bridge to rest. They soon became aware that the 
stream of life was all pouring one way, and that a vast throng of 
persons were crossing the river from the Middlesex to the Surrey 
shore, in unusual haste and evident excitement. They were, for 
the most part, in knots of two or three, or sometimes half-a- 
dozen; they spoke little together—many of them were quite si- 
lent; and hurried on as if they had one absorbing object in view, 
which was common to them all. 

They were surprised to see that nearly every man in this great 
concourse, which still came pouring past without slackening in 
the least, wore in his hat a blue cockade ; and that the chance 
passengers who were not so decorated, appeared timidly anxious 
to escape observation or attack, and gave them the wall as if they 
would conciliate them. This, however, was natural enough, con- 
sidering their inferiority in point of numbers ; for the proportion 
ol 


usual, was at 


those who wore blue cockades to those who were dressed as 
least forty or fifty to one. There was no quarrel- 
ling, however; the blue cockades went swarming on, passing 
each other when they could, and making all the speed that was 


possible in such a multitude; and exchanged nothing more than 





looks, and very often not even those, with such of the passers-by 
yt of their number 


ol 


as were nh 

At 
pat 
But 


up by the great press, which, being now closely wedged together 


had been confined to the 


Kept 


first the current per two 





hwavs, and but a few more eager the road 


straggiers 
after half an hour or so the passage was completly blocked 


rt 


s and coaches it encountered, moved 
for 


and impeded by the ca 


slowly, and was sometimes at a stand five or ten minutes 


together 
After tl 


minish visibly, and gradually dwindling away, by little and 





of nearly two hours, the numbers began to di- 


e lapse 
little, 


lett 


leit the bridge quite clear, save that, now and then, some hot and 


dusty man with the cockade !n his hat, and his coat thrown over 





er, went panting by, fearful of being too late, or stopped 
to ask which way his friends had taken, and being directed, hast- 
In this comparative solitude, 


late 


ened on again like one refreshed 


which seemed quite strange and novel after the crowd, the 


widow had for the first time an opportunity of inquiring of an old 





man who came and sat beside them, what was the meaning of 
that great assemblage 

* Why, where have you come from,” he returned, “‘ that you 
haven't heard of Lord (ieorge Gordon's great association This 


is the day that he presents the petition against the Catholics, God 


bless him 


* What have all these men to do with that?" she asked 


} 


* the old man replied 


Why 
1 


Don't you know his lordship has declared he won't 


“ What have they to do with it 





how vou talk ' 


present it to the house at all unless it is attended to the door by 


' There's a crowd 


fortv thousand good and true men at least 
fur you : 

* A crowd, indeed '” said Barnaby. “ Do you hear that, mo- 
yonder, as Iam told,” resumed the 
Ah! Let 


a rood 


“And they're 
old 


Lord 


mustering 
upon a hundred thousand 


He knows his } 


man, ** nigh strong 


George alone. ower. ‘There'll be 


many faces inside them three windows over there,""—and he point- 
ed to where the House of Commons overlooked the river,—* that’!] 
turn pale when good Lord George gets up this afternoon, and 


with reason too. A y, ay. Let his lordship alone. He knows !” 


th much mumbling, and chuckling, and shaking of 


And so, w 


forefinger, he rose, with the assistance of his stick, and tottered off 


* Mother! 





” said Barnaby, * that’s a brave crowd he talks of 


Come 
* Not to jo nit aad 


cried his mother 


* Yes, yes,” he answered, plucking at her sleeve. ** Why not? 





Come 
* You don't know,” she urge ‘“*what mischief they may do 
where they may lead you, what their meaning is. Dear B : 


for my sal ve 

‘For vou sake '” he cried, patting her hand. ‘* Well' It os 
for your sake, mother You remember what the blind man said 
about the gold. Here's a brave crowd! Come! Or wait t I 
come ack—-ves, ves, Wait here 

She tried, with all the earnestness her fears engendered, to turn 











him from his purpose, but m van Ile was stoo ¢ down to 
buckle on his shoe, when a hacknev-coach passed them rather 
quickly, al d a voice inside called to the driver to st 

* Young man,” said a voice within 

** Who's that,” cried Barnaby, looking up 

* Do you wear this ornament '" returned stranger, 7 
out a blue cockade 

In heaven's name, no! Pray do not give it him '” exclaimed 

the widow 

‘Speak for vourself, woman,” said e 
coldly. ** Leave the young man to } rh 





to make it, and to snap your apron-string 





vour telling, whether he wears the sign of a |e 

ot 

Barnabv. tre: > with impatience. cried “ Yes. yes’ ves I 
do as het a doz already. The man threw 





|| a cockade, and crying “‘ Make haste to St. George's fields,” or- 
i] dered the coachman to drive fast, and left them. 

With hands that trembled with his eagerness to fix the bauble 
in his hat, Barnaby was adjusting it as he best could, and hur- 
riedly replying to the tears and entreaties of his mother, when 


two gentlemen passed on the opposite side of the way. Observ- 
ing them, and seeing how Barnaby was occupied, they stopped, 
whispered together for an instant, turned back, and came over to 
them. 


‘Why are you sitting here? 


* said one of them, who was 
dressed in a plain suit ef black, wore lank hair, and carried a 
great cane. ‘** Why have you not gone with the rest!” 

“Tam going, sir,” replied Barnaby, finishing his task, and put 


“‘T shall be there directly.” 
“Say, my lord, young man, when his lordship does you the 


ting his hat on with an air of pride. 


honour of speaking to you,” said the second gentleman, mildly 


“If you don’t know Lord George Gordon when you see him, it's 
high time you should,” 

“‘ Nay, Gashford,”’ said Lord George, as Barnaby pulled off his 
hat again and made him a low bow, “it’s no great matter on a 
day like this, which every Englishman will remember with de- 
light and pride. Put on your hat, friend, and follow us, for you 


lag behind and are late. It’s past ten now. Didn't you know 
that the hour of assembling was ten o'clock '” 


Barnaby shook his head and looked vacantly from one to the 


olner. 
* You might have known it, friend,” said Gashford, “ it was 
perfectly understood. How came you to be so ill-informed!” 


** He cannot tell you, sir,” the widow interposed. “ It's of no 


use to ask him. We are but this morning come from a long dis- 


tance in the country, and know nothing of these matters.’’ 





‘he cause has taken a deep root, and has spread its branches 
far and wide,” said Lord George to his se cretary. ** This is a 
I thank heaven for it 


cried Gashford with as 


pleasant heari 4 2 
* Amen !”’ 
* You do not understand me, my lord,” 


*“ Par 
We know nothing 


said the widow 


don me, but you cruelly mistake my meaning 





of these matters. We have no desire or right to join in what you 


are about to do. This is my son, my poor afflicted son, dearer to 


me than my own life. In mercy’s name, my lord, go your way 
alone, and do not tempt him into danger!” 


‘*My good woman,” said Gashford, * how can you! Dear me 


What do you mean by tempting, and by danger? Do you think 


his lordship is a roaring lion, going about and seeking whom he 
may devour’ Heaven bless me! 


“No, no, my lord, forgive me,"’ implored the widow, lay 
both her hands upon his breast, and scarcely knowing what she 
did earnestness of her supplication, * bat 
are reasons whv you should hear my earnest, 

Oh 


or said, in tl there 





mother’s prayer, 


and leave my son with me do!—he 1s not in his right 





scnses, he Is not, 


“Jt is a bad sign of the wickedness of these times,” said Lord 


George, evading her touch, and colouring deeply, ‘ that those 


who cling to the truth and s right cause are set down 


pport the 
as mad, Have you the heart to say this of your own son, un- 
natural mother !"’ 


J am astonished at you!" said Gashford, with a kind of meek 











sever! ** This is a very sad picture of female depravity 

‘He has surely no appearance,” said Lord George, glancing 
at Barnaby, and whispering in his secr tarv's ear, of being de 
ranged? And even if he had, we must not construe any trifling 
peculiarity into madness. Which of us "—and here he turned red 








again—* would be safe, if that were made the law !” 

* Not one,” replied the secretary ; “ in that case, the greater 
the zeal, the trath, the talent—the more direct the call from 
above—the clearer would be the madness With re gard tot 
young man, my lord,” he added, with a lip that slightly curled 


as he looked at Barnaby, who stood twirling his hat, and ste 


ly beckor to come away, “ is as sensible and sel 


ng them 


possessed as anv one I ever saw 





** And you desire to make one of this great dv it’s ] 
Cre ,» acdcressing fim, °° i mlended to make one, ¢ 
you 

* Yes—ve said Barnaby with sparkling eyes. “ T es 
I did It er so mvse 

*] see ed Lord George, wi a reproachful f 
the unhappy mother I thought s I yw me and this ge 
tieman, and ¥ i have y rw 

Barnaby ed his ther tenderly er cheek, i t 
er be of g chee r their for s were i made now 1 
as he was desired sne, | rw 1 owed too—w . 
much fear and grief it would be h » te 

Thev passe i q ckly through the Brdge-Road, where ¢ 
shops were all shut up, (for the pas of the great ¢ 
the expectation of their retur alarmed the trades ) 
ther g 5 a “ lows dew r the i er stories, & 
the t 1 tants we « re ited, ( vn t stree 

w, with faces variously ex Ssive n, ( eres x 
ancy, and i So of these ¢ " i, a s 

ssed ; but regardless of the yr t se A 
vast concreg of peo; A e« a 8 pin ae 
ears like the roar of a sea (ie ( ‘ é 
his pace entiv ve St. G e's I 

anes er vt considerab.e ex 
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tent. Here an immense multitude was collected, bearing flags 
of various kinds and sizes, but all of the same colour,—blue, like 
the cockades ;—some sections marching to and fro in military 
array, and others drawn up in circles, squares, and lines. A large 
portion, both of the bodies which paraded the ground and of 
those which remained stationary, were occupied in singing 
hymns or psalms. With whomsoever this originated, it was well 
done ; for the sound of so many thousand voices in the air must 
have stirred the heart of any man withir him, and could not fail 
to have a wonderful effect upon enthusiasts, however mistaken 

Scouts had been posted in advance of the great body to give 
notice of their leader’s coming. These falling back, the word 
was quickly passed through the whole host, and for a short inter- 
val there ensued a profound and death-like silence, during which 
the mass was so still and quiet, that the fluttering of a banner 
caught the eye and became a circumstance of note. Then they 
burst into a tremendous shout, into another, and another; and 
the air seemed rent and shaken, as if by the discharge of cannon 

“ Gashford !"’ cried Lord George, pressing his secretary's arm 
tight within his own, and speaking with as much emotion in his 
voice as in his altered face, “I am called indeed now. I feel 


and know it. I am the leader of a host. If they summoned me 


at this moment with one voice to lead them on to death, I'd do 
it—Yes, and fall first myself!” 
* said the Secretary 


“Tt is a proud sight,’ “Tt is a noble day 


sout the world 





for England, and for the great cause thro 
Such homage, my lord, as J, an humble Sut devoted man can 
render—”’ 

“What are you doing!” cried his master, catching him by 


both hands; for he had made a show of kneeling at his feet 
* Do not unfit me, dear Gashford, for the solemn duty of this glo- 
rious day—” the tears stood in the eyes of the poor gentleman as 
he said the words. “ Let us go among them; we have to find a 


place in some divisiou for this new recruit—give me your hand.” 





Gashford slid his cold insidious palm into his master’s grasp, 


and so, hand in hand, and followed still by Barnaby and by his 
mother too, they mingled with the concourse 

They had by this time taken to their singing again, and as their 
leader passed between their ranks, they raised their voices to 
their utmost. Many of those who were banded together to sup- 
port the religion of their country, even unto death, had never 
heard a hymn or psalm in all their lives; but these fellows having 
for the most part strong lungs, and being naturally fond of sing- 
ing, chanted any ribaldrv or nonsense that occurred to them, 


feeling pretty certain that it would not be detected in the genera! 


hoaifait 





were. Many of these vo- 


chorus, and not caring very n 
luntaries were sung under the very nose of Lord George Gordon, 
who, quite unconscious of their burden, passed on with his usual 


stiff and solemn deportment, very much edified and delighted by 


the pious conduct of his followers 
So they went on, and on, up this line, down that, round the 
exterior of this circle, and on every side of that hollow s 


1ares, and circles out of 


juare ; 


number 





and still there were lines, and sq 


to review. The day being now intensely hot, and the sun striking 


down his fiercest rays upon the field, those who carried heavy 


banners began to grow faint and weary; most of the nu 





assembled were fain to pull off their neckcloths, and throw their 


coats and waistcoats open; and some towards the centre, quite 


overpowered by the excessive heat, which was of course rendered 


more unendurable by the multitude around them, lay down upon 


the grass, and offered all they had about them for a drink of wa- 
ter. Stull no man left the ground, not even of those who were so 
distressed ; still Lord George, 


} 1 tii] 


(sashtford ; and still 





streaming from every pore, went 


on with Barnaby and his mother followed 
close behind them 





They had arrived at the top of a 7 line of some eig 


1 


dred men in single file, and Lord George had turned his head to 


»ok back, when a loud cry of recognition in that peculiar and 


half-stifled tone which a voice has when it is raised in the open 


air and in the midst of a great concourse of persons—was heard, 


and a man stepped with a shout of laughter from the rank, and 


smote Barnaby on the shoulders with his heavy hand. 





* How now '” he cred. “ Barnaby Rudge! hy, where have 


been hiding for these hundred years 
Barnaby had been think r within himseil that the smeii of the 
trodden grass bre ack his old davs at « et, when was 
ay boy d } 1 « ( ve ‘ (ontused by this 
sudden and erous a ss, he stared a bewildered manner 


Warrant 











hasn't in it a better, nor a nimbler fa more active man 
than Barnaby Rudge,” said Hugh. ** Show the man who says it 
has. Fal! in, Barnaby. He shall march, my lord, between me 
and Dennis ; 1 ft t c r\ aair a tag trom 
the hand « a tired man w t red 1°, * the vest 


reamer! i tas Valiant ar 


“In the name of heaven, no!” shrieked the widow, darting 


forward. ‘* Barnaby—my lord—see—he'll come back—Barnaby 


—Barnaby ! 


“Women in the field !"’ cried Hugh, stepping between them, 
and holding her off. ** Halloa' My captain, ther is 


“ What's the matter here!” cried Simon Tap; 





up in a great heat. * Do you call this order 


* Nothing like it, captain,” answered Hugh, still holding her 


back with his outstretched hand. * Its agains 


are carrying off your gallant soldiers from their duty Phe word 





of command, captain hey're filing off the ground Quick 
Sunon, with the 
Marc i ag 

j 


was thrown to the ground—the whole field was in 


whole power ol his lungs 
“Form! 


She moton 


—Barnaby was whirled away o the heart of a dense mass of 





men, and she saw him no more 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF A JOURNEY IN SWITZERLAND. 


11h —Went immediately after breakfast 


DIARY 
Septem to see th 


cathedral, which contains a model of the holy s« pulchre im grey 


We 


priest's rich dresses, and with beautiful silver ornaments, wh 


were shown the sacristy, which Is filled with the 





are only used on féte davs. Among the latter a box so bea 

tifully sculptured that it attracted my attention On observing 
thus, the sacristan told me that it had contained the mes of St 
Florida and St. Candida, but that these had been taken out and 


were to be buried in the church-yard, while the box I had aduur 


ed was to be sok l pon my asking if the church was poor, an 


if that was the reason which induced them to dispose of the box, 


the sacristan replied, OA, no! but it ws no longer used hey 





cession on féte-days, and this was the only answer | could obta 


On leaving the cathedral we drove to Gottheben 





castle, which was purchased a few years since by pr 


leon Louis Bonaparte, who has had it repaired and furnished, 1s, 





although at the ¢ 








stance, in the canton of Thurgovia. ‘There is a smal! village of the 
same hame hear it, containing 400 inhabitants, all Protestants 
The castle was built originally around a hollow square, but that 
side which looked on the garden was so much dilapidated, th 
Prince Napole¢ un Louis thor ght i best to have torn dowr 
There are two towers at each angle of the building whi 
have not yet been repaired, and look dark and gloomy er 
There 1s no entrance to them now but by means of a ladder 
John Huss is said to have been contined in one of them : l have 
never been able to ascertain why the place of his imprisonment 
was so often changed. We brought a letter to Mr. C. a French 
man, who takes care of Gottheben in Prince N apoleon Louis’ 
absence, and who showed us through the apartments Ihe anti- 
chamber is square and very lofty. It 1s ornamented with some 
ancient armour, and contains a very curious stove of m covered 
with rude bas-reliefs. In the dining-room, which is next the anti 
chamber, we remarked a fine engraving of Napoleon 

Cn the second story is a large salon, which commands a fine 
view of t wer Lake of Co c, « the shores of which 
Gottheben is | In this room is a chimney constructed in one 
of the w mows, the glass of which is beautifully coioured. At one 
end of the rooms is a small plano which belonged to een Hor 
tense, Who, as Is we snown, composed a great many etty 
’ es st es 3 so charming when s t a Prem 
woman. On a pi ible | observed a small br ‘ st of N 
leo the walls of the salon were hung with coloured engray s 
ol some ot t ‘ ai ¢ sof Fr ee, arm rthese was < 
of Boulogne, at w 1 port the prince had been arrested but a 
few weeks belo A cur s coincidence, I remarked to Mr. ¢ 
who seems to be very war vy attached to the prince, w n he 
has known since ch “Yes,” re } lied he, “and it makes 
my hear ’ to A 4 

Next this sa sa r e,a then the library, which is 
d ed v ri es ¢ iq s s, and w the trait « 
2 grin \ ' ‘ cas w a 
ire painted t i ri the 

] e prince’s slee ve eral tr rt 
which s ed w eve esent eg 1 i 
has vet t 1 

On leaving ¢ r we ¢ t i! av 
tower from e y ‘ most exte view 

From H { ein Vv ( to A t ‘ y 
purchased by quee li ens I=] ‘ e, W t ri 
ce; ) of the winters she occas passy Rome, she « 
t edt eside t t 1 ol her ce () r, 1837 ( 
all the me ers of the B arte family, t t s none w 
whom I was so anxious to become a ainted as Hortense ler 
amiable character. her numerous a shments, ¢ er « 
versational powers would have sutliced to make her a « , , 
vo 2 vale t tr sir y dig vy ¢ her ¢ 

€ 1 < rity vers ‘ 

to her adopted fa N ‘ t ence ester 
merited and obtained i him, ¢ t toa f r 
liow gr the 3 mv t ate nce 
I vy Vie sw 


beautiful lake of Constance, The high road runs at the foot of 


the mountain ; the park is open to all who choose to ente:, as a 


path more agreeable than the dusty road leads through it to the 





neighbouring Villages We entered the park and ascended the 
mo ain by a circuitous and winding path, amid trees laden with 
plums and apples, and grass enamelled with wild flowers, some 
ol which were of a be i ic, a resen ed the crocus 

I se, 0 ‘ s been called since it first be 
came the } é of an ex-queen, is s re; a peristvle, whose 
white ] ‘ vined with cree plants, surrounds it 
rhe most beaut é ms and other cl e flowers were 

aced ce peristvle. The unt of Arenenberg, an old 
and f mM of Hortense, had died as t time before 
The s s occasioned by the news of prince N eon Louis’ 
lane g and « re at Bo yne brought on an ness which im 


a few days term 


ot see the apartments, 


tad 


w-blinds 








which was a great disappoimtment to ime All the wind 
were careluliy shut, with the exception of « , and on looking m 
t we saw a f/f ength statue of the empress Josephine, 
which was executed bv ad nguished French artist, Prudhon, 
ind ts sal to be very tne Upposite this statue was a bust of 
ric ft ene l } rials I Widow-sea were 

s “ Hy | tw s s wit ‘ m The s nto 
these ¢ st vy to re ‘ tl« | t see the « er 
interes ve “ Arene ‘ is sand to contain. A few 
steps n ‘ ( 8 a pretty < t ec tructed by 
I ens 34 ‘ ish whitis t has one door, and 
1 or Ww om s s st ve I « 5 s 
we ) “ Vases hicd W era 

The view « ce f . se beheld from t eminence on 
" the « ‘ ss assing lovely. A vine-clad hill 
s ) ’ } v « ew ‘ sé re; « ee vé e the 
« ite s the 1 « hae “ its Vv es Ss pe 
tures e I is ahd t ’ ‘ round the mo ! 
Swa re ered dis vv et brig on-day sun 
No landscape 1 oft Alps ca © more enchat wr: this is 
one t se sce sw LilerT ! 3 iiways be remem 
bered ike af It w “ Treat re ‘ adwith 
the s el t t e |! oye day return t t that w 
i Ar ‘ ‘ Wi ‘ isa venir ol t ac t 
{ spot a sketch of t ‘ which M kK whie we were 
® out the ; ‘ ()n our way back to Constan we 
passed t it ] v\ et Lirma en, where the é 
ral serv ‘ ‘ ll “ | | I lier rema re 
pose in France, a + to her last reque 1 the « of 
Ruelle, a v ‘ la Ma!mais 

rhere 4 several ¢ er pretty ¢ ‘ x onthe Sw 8 sh ce ol 


est s Wi verge, which 











longed toc el Pa n, a veteran of Napoleon's army, who 
1 anied el s to Strasburg) and DB ne. His wile 
Nas ¢ ate V xdame Campan, and was for many vears 
frice of Que i ense M ne Pa is written memourrs, 
Ww eae r at the ve 1813, co many imtere g 
anecdotes of the f r Alexander and other celebrated pes 
s s, his contem es 
is Went on boar e steamer | / at five o'clock m 
the tu make tour the Upper Lake. The weather 
was damp and ¢ dy. The lake is so large that we could merely 
see the « t f the shore 1¢ steamer stopped five times 
dur this excursio and we went on shore im five ditlerent coun 
tres W 1 border this lake, viz. the Tyrol, the kingdom of 
\ tember » the 1 y of | ‘ Dbavaria and Sw 
» ’ 
13 We have be« t vytothe « v of kh rer 
" it a quarter ¢ s ¢ et if ance ] 
‘ s ol t s ‘ ’ ve t >in ‘ ! ! l it as it 
had been ’ tt r, we ¢ \ ture into them 
Mass had t said tt e we arrived convent, and 
here was »« v e save the g ener, a dwarf, who 
spoke a la ‘ tw y te to us, tho gh seve 
ral of our ‘ { ! little man 
_ t ‘ 4 the name { « i 
eve I i j ea ! Vv butt 
! t ‘ ‘ ne to be remark \ 
cle . t ia 
v ] ‘ ill, but exeee ‘ 
é i s The a t savs M 
b ‘ i ‘ 
six years of well-made ne face. He 
' t with the gre 
i r a | i > thie 
$1 I apa ent u ! i 
aple ! furt ‘ i that is neat and 
comi ethe r m are Jarve and well warmed, 
and |t view ! 1 them magnihcent s | © eve embraces the 
whole La { tance, t t ‘ ] ‘ the oppo 
Ne st ‘ Mr. W j I 
ated Fe 
4 ‘ Aas when it wes 
priv i est lor 
T 
I t 0 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE. 


John.—I mean to be a soldier, 
With uniform quite new ; 
] wish they'd let me have a drum, 
And be a captain too 
I would get amid the battle, 
With a broad-sword in my hand, 
And hear the cannon rattle, 
And the music ali so grand 


Mother.—My son, my son '—what if that sword 
Should strike a noble heart, 
And bid some loving father 
From his little ones de part ? 
What comfort would your waving plumes 
And brilliant dress bestow, 
When you thought upon his widow's tears 
And her orphan’s cry of wo 


William.—I mean to be a president, 
And rule each rising state, 

And hold my levees once a week, 
For all the gay and great 

I'll be a king except the crown— 
But that they wont allow ; 

And I'll find out what the tariff is, 
That puzzles me so now. 


Mother.—My son, my son! the cares of state 
Are thorns upon the breast, 

That ever pierce the good man’s heart, 
And rob him of his rest 

The great and gay to him appear 
As trifling as the dust; 

For he knows how little they are worth— 
How faithless oft their trust 


Louisa.—I mean to be a cottage-girl 
And sit beside a rill, 

And morn and eve my pitcher there 
With purest water fill ; 

And I'll train a lovely woodbine 
Around my cottage door, 

And welcome to my winter hearth 
The wandering and the poor 


Mother. —Louisa, dear! a humble mind 
Tis beautiful to see 

And you shall never hear a word 
To check that mind from me 

But ah! remember, pride may dwell 
Beneath the woodbine shade ,; 

And discontent, a sullent guest, 
The cottage hearth invade 


Caroline —I will be gay and courtly, 
And dance away the hours ; 

Music, and sport, and joy shall dwell 
Beneath my fairy bowers ; 

No heart shall ache with sadness 
Within my laughing hall, 

But the note of love and gladness 
Re-echo to my call 


Mother.—Oh, children! sad it makes my soul 
To hear your playful strain 
I cannot bear to chill your youth 
With images of pain 
Yet humbly take what God bestows; 
And like his own fair flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers 





AIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 





A COQUETTE’S KISS. 
“ Love is the mistress of us all.” 
* How smooth the surface of the mver is this evening! Surely 
the current is gentle enough to tempt even the timid Mary to 


venture a sail,’ said ], half ironically. ‘ Come, here is a boat, 


let us cross over and spend an hour with the Misses H——.” 
“But it may be dark before we return, and then—" she 
hesitated 
“ Then we will return by the bridge, 
ful evening, and the last too that I shall spend in your pleasant 


+e 


said I. “ It is a delight- 


village for the present, se let us enjoy it.” 

She made no reply, but placing her hand in mine permitted me 
to seat her in the boat. A few strokes of the oar and we gained 
the centre of the river 
situated some distance below, and yielding ourselves to the cur- 


The dwelling of the Misses H—— was 


rent we floated slowly down 

Report had assigned to Mary W—— the unenviable reputation 
of u heartless coquette. The village gossips would recount her 
almost numberless conquests, especially among the students of 
the neighbouring college. Many a fascinated undergraduate had 
thought more of her than his studies, and received for his trouble 
a coquette’s smiles and his tutor’s frowns. Mary was indeed beau. 
tiful, and full of that graceful lightheartedness, which more even 
found 


than beauty bewitches one, but which is so often, alas! 


united with heartless coquetry. At first I was led to believe that 
what seemed the general opinion was true. But I soon thought 


otherwise. I could not but believe that a form so lovely ee- 
shrined a heart,—a heart, too, susceptible of the purest and ho- 
liest passion that mortals know. My classmates, however, only 


smiled and shook their heads at what they called my infatuation 


But I had noted her actions for some time closely, and in a mea- |) here I have been in this capacity for nearly ten years 





‘ 


sure unobserved. The more I saw the more was I convinced 
that Mary had yet to love, and that when she did it would be 
with a fervour of which few are capable. Meantime our s!ight 
acquaintance gradually became intimacy, and it was said by the 
village gossips that I would soon be added to the catalogue of 
her victims. Thus the time passed by until the period for my 
departure had arrived, and on leaving my room on the last even- 
ing of my stay, I determined to know if she was the heartless 
being so generally considered, or if she was capable of loving and 
of being loved 

For once her usual vivacity had deserted her, and our walk on 
his evening was, unlike the many which preceded it, almost a 
silent one 


** We return by the bridge, do we!” she inquired, as we left 


the Misses H 
“Tf you 





prefer it. The distance is considerable, however ; 
perhaps it will be too fatiguing.” 
* Oh, no; I like a long walk sometimes 
A few vain attempts at conversation and we again walked on 


We had nearly reached our home when she hesi- 


” 


In silence 
tatingly inquired— 

** May I ask you a question? 

“ Yes, two if you wish,” I replied, somewhat piqued at her 
previous reserve 

** Who is Ellen C——?” 

** A cousin of mine, and a pretty one too.” 

“You correspond with her!” 

‘Yes, and hope to see her soon.” 

“She is a lovely creature; such an one 
“ As poets love to dream of, artists paint.” ” 

We had now reached the grounds enclosing her father’s resi- 
dence. Instead of taking the path direct to the house, we had, unob- 
served by me, taken one leading to a small arbour, where we had 
frequently spent an hour in idle converse or in reading some fa- 
‘*T am fatigued ; let us rest awhile,’’ said Mary, 
as we reached it. We entered 
lume of Tasso’s Jerusalem which I had given her 


vourite author 
I observed on the seat a vo- 
I took it up 
Her glove was lying between the leaves opening to a particu- 
lar passage—a favourite of mine. Apparently without noticing 
it, I referred to the pages which I had been reading during the 
day, and then spoke of some new publications which I had just re- 
ceived, offering to send them to her for perusal during my ab- 
sence in vacation 

** But vou will call again before you leave?” 

“T think not 
and we shall leave as soon as the commencement Is over.’ 


My uncle's carriage will arrive in the morning, 


** But you can call for a moment at least.” 


999 


“ Do you wish it 


She looked up reproachfully. A tear stood trembling in her eve 


] 


My arm encircled her waist and gently drew her to me. Our lips 





met; the first long kiss of love was given, and her head sunk 


upon my bosom. We breathed no vow, but that moment has long 


. * . * * * 


been to me the holiest one in memory. 
I hear my wife's step approaching the library. “ You are just in 


Have I| sketched it 





time, Mary. Read this correctly 
“ Ves—but—” 

* But what?” 

«You should not have written any thing about—about—”" 
** About what?” 
* About that kiss ! 


* Well, not again.’ 


“ You promise?” 

‘Yes, but that promise must be sealed or ‘t will not be valid,” 
and, gentle reader, my story 1s ended 
PHILOSOPHICAL SKETCH OF A GENTLEMAN. 
“W 


gentleman ; 


That of a 





at is the best profession in this world of ours’ 


to go 


for a gentleman does not work, he has liberty 


where he pleases, he is not controlled, and is his own master 


Many a man considers himself a gentleman who has not the in- 


dispensables that must complete the profession. A clerk in the 


treasury or the public offices considers himself a gentleman ; and 
for he 1s not his own mas- 


ter, but is as much tied down to his desk as the clerk in a banker's 


so he is by birth, but not by profession ; 


+! 
counting-house or in a shop. A gentleman by profession must 
t b&b 


be his own master, and independent; and how few there are in 


this world who can say so! Soldiers and sailors are obliged to 


obey orders, and therefore Ido not put them down as perfect 


gentlemen, according to my ideas of what a gentleman should 
be. I doubt whether the prime-minister can be considered a gen 


tleman until after he is turned out of office. Do vou understand 


me, boy 
**O, ves, | understand what you mean by a gentleman; I re 


collect reading a story of a negro who came to this country, and 
who said that the pig was the only hving being that did not 
work.” 

‘The negro was not far wrong,”’ resumed the tinker. “ Well, 
after thinking a long while I came to the decision that, as I 


could not be a perfect gentleman I would be the nearest thing to 


it tHat was possible ; and I considered that the most 


tinker. I learned 


a knife 





situation was that of a travelling 


trade, saved money to purchase grinder’s wheel, and 





** And do you hold to the opinion that you formed *” 

“IT do; for, look you, work I must; therefore the only ques- 
tion was to take up the work that was lightest and paid best. I 
know no trade where you can gain so much with so little capital 
and so little labour. Then I am not controlled by any living be- 
ing ; I have my liberty and independence ; I go where I please, 
stop where I please, work when I please, and idle when I please, 
and never know what it is to want a night’s lodging. Show me 
any other profession which can say the same! I might be better 
clothed—I might be considered more respectable ; but I am a 
I earn as much as I want, and 
and 
mend kettles enough in one day to provide for a whole week ; for 


instance, I can grind a knife in 


philosopher, and despise all that ; 


do verv little work for it. Ican grind knives scissors and 


two minutes, for which I receive 


twopence. Now, allc‘ving that I work twelve hours in the day, 
at the rate of one penny per minute, I should earn £3 per day, 


1 L930 a 


which, deducting Sundays, is year. Put that against 


£40 a vear asa drudge to a school, or confined to a desk na 
} 


shop, or any other profession, and you see how lucrative mine is 
in proportion ; then I am under no control ; not ordered here or 
there, like a general or admiral; not attacked in the House of 
Commons or Lords, like a prime-minister ; on the contrary, half 
a day's work out of the seven is all I require ; and I therefore as- 
sert that my profession is nearest to that of a gentleman than any 
other I know of.” 
** Tt may be as you style it, but you don't look much like one,” 
replied Joey, laughing 
as warm as if they 


“ That's prejudice ; my clothes keep 
were of the best materials, and quite 


quite as much as any gentleman does—perhaps more ; I can in- 


me 
new. I enjoy my victuals 


dulge in my own thoughts ; I have been as well educated, as it 


happens, and I am too much of a philosopher not to despise all 


the rest. Besides, as I must work a little, it is pleasant to feel 
that [ am always in request, and respected by those who employ 
me.” 

“ Respected ! on what account ?" 

“ Because I am always wanted, and therefore always welcome 
It is the little things of life which annoy, not the great; and a 
kettle that won't hold water, or a knife that won’t cut, are al 
ways objects of execration ; and as people heap their anathemas 


upon the kettle and knife, so d 


o they lo: « for my return ; and 
when I come they are glad to see me, glad to pay me, and glad 
to find their knives are sharp, and their kettles, thrown on one 
side, are useful again at a trifling charge. I add to pe »ple’s com 
forts ; I become necessary to every poor person in the cottages, 
and therefore they like me and respect me. And, indeed, if it is 
only considered how many oaths and execrations are used when 
a person is hacking and sawing away with a knife which will not 


cut, and how by mv wheel I do away with the cause of crime, ] 





I think that a travelling tinker may be red, as to his moral 
influence upon society, more important than any parson in his 
pulpit.”"—Captain Marryat’s new novel 


COMMON SENSE. 





Talking of —— to-day with , she remarked that he had 
every sense but common sense, and made light of this deficiency 


How frequently do we hear people do this, as if the possession of 


talent or various fine qualities can atone for its absence! Com 


mon sense is not only positively necessary to render talent avail 
able by directing its proper application, but is indispensable as a 
monitor to warn men against errour. Without this guide, the pas 


sions and feelings wil! be ever leading men astray, and even those 


with the best natural dispositions will fall into errour. Com 
mon sense is to the indi al what the compass is to the 
mariner—it enables him to steer safely :hrough the rocks, shoals, 
and whirlpools that intersect his way Were the lives of criminals 
accurately known, I am persuaded that it w 1 be found that 
from a want of common sense had proceeded their guilt; for a 


clear pe reception ot ¢ ne would do more to check 


tion than the goodness of heart which is so frequently urged asa 
preventive against it Conse e is the only substitute for com 
mon sense, but even this will not supply its place in all cases 
Conscience will lead a man to repent or atone for crime, but com 
mon sense will prec] de his committing it by enabling him to 
judge of the res I frequently hear people say, ** So-and-so are 
verv clever,” or “ very cunning, and are well calculated to make 
their way in the world.” This opinion seems to me to be a 


severe satire on the w 1, forasc ning can ¢ ¥ appertain toa 
mear té t. to w serves sa « e for s es 
t argues lil forthe w | »s s ( ken fn by I 
never knew a sensible or a good pers vho was cunning; and | 
have know so many weak ‘ 7 s >» nossessed thus 
despicahie ¢ vy, that I i ré e, except in very 
young ch ‘ to w n Prov ves be e they arrive 
a rod se t 


EI » e vears > acr rained man 
ted by the fe s, verv I estly asked a y c 
) spend the eve ‘ her.” * No 
ec s what I w “ Why re eg he 
‘* you needn't be so fussy ; I didn’t mean this evening, but some 
stormy one when J can't go any where clse 
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“To witch the 





equipped at all points im the lates of equestrian 





ve of dark green cl 
sian fashion, Madame 


Vincent, who has been for so many vears one of t 


She wears a riding-habit or Am 





, 
ed, we may remark, by that arbitress of I 
ies 


Ipreme ruiers 


and dispensers of fashion in the French metropolis 

















open in front, to display a miset of the finest 
uinating in a ce s to that we byt lor 
and contined by a very cavalier or sto 
crowned, black velvet hat ts s i by a « 
plumes of t same darks e. We mus t for 
readers’ atte tot and, w s cove 
tat of the « y t,and ch carries so 
delicate cra or “ with its golder 
our re iders will 1 to n now i Vv particulars t 3 
stvie of dress a s to that w s erto been exclu 
sively appre ated by the ruder sex. Even the pretty foot is en 
closed, not in a s , butinad we, or bootlet, a very saucy 
imitatio ott ron-rimmed conve ences which encase our 
vn suy s Where is s to end We hope » ladies 
‘ not a é “ f our cos ec, lor we re them 
ey Will find very rit rtabi and besides, it wo ibe verv 
perplexing to see al re gallop.ng up to us, and not to know, 


gentleman is a man or a woman! 


FEMALE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


beautiful 





Materials of silk or worsted are now so varied and 
ferate in price, that ia Paris they are 


otton manufactures, bureges, foulards, persanne 


rore fastionatle 


m 


musiins, or « 

















nad a new artic t ng la ely } « wi 
n pink or blue, onlered in white tambour, a f 
moment in cons of the late ee weather. Peignoirs of muslin honed 
‘ . wadded, ling t g ploced between two 
Deep tu much in ftaveur for organdvs, tarietanes, 
st for gaz °, «¢ ‘ ere, barege, and ik mater 
ances 4 ! (, . tinue to be 
es ' rg? neglhices H se*t corsage ts high, and 
is v fullest t th by means of runners ; the 
! iG ‘ v 
Cannezuus an sar we oly te vatlions, with inlets; high 
caune w“ es ves t s sezous Camarg 
wit g “ r t s small sleeves; and 
the waist encir i by j su Iwith a pretty effect 
e coloured skirts ¢ ettes of mus plisse en guimpe, and 
foshed with a ruc Ss =« tinue wry al favour in Pare; on ac- 
tofthe 1e*8 of t last . - we hued with pink or 
ij er amit t ts * ‘ 
a tog ron the centre of 
gs on t t at. witha bunch 
tside,a rossetie of pink gauze 
«, the small paysanne cap, and 
of pornt placed very back 


flowers, form the uewest style of 


Tores, a sort of me- 





posed of gauze, Ince, and 

I ge at this seas Capotes of 

I s t r one ered by a vou 
forte e.t a1 fave ‘ rfor poult de se 

, ne = . ‘ ned for morning 

r. trimmed © t . s confining 

it é ‘ r t x t t K 

the et. | . t 1 Por t ) ones 

nd mi sar ) F ’ mn ce { 

eita t ’ i) a ittte 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








The portion of * Barnaby Ri which sh to-day 1s ¢ 
' cellent. The interest of this beautiful s pens as ) 
i ceeds. We take occasion to sa hat new subs ers can fur 
nished with the numbers containing this last and best work of Boz 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| _- 
} Mus: engraring and printing —We know of no branch of the 
art that has of late years m such rapid strides in this country 





as that of the engraving and printit It is surprising to 





g ol musk 


look back some six or eight years at the miserable attempts to 








join the pictorial with the lyrical, which then appeared on the 
title-pages of our songs, ballads, &c. and contrast them with the 
works of art (for truly we may so call them) wh now adorn the 
counters of our music-stores and the pia fortes of our amateur 

At the period to which we allude it was so much the practice to 
allure the public to purchase inferiour music by the exhibition on 


ave of a bad lithographic drawing, (generally speaking, 





out of all drawing,) that the tolerably-experienced amateur re- 
garded the smiling exteriour of the music with doubt, while the 


with somet! 


> 


more knowing turned from the siren 





But. as somebody somewhere or other savs, ** Nous arous change 


tout ce Not but in these latter days there are some sti!! bad 
enough to be an index of that which is within; such as * Red 
Rovers ”’ hand ing their swords w ull the delicacy and grace 


that a maiden of fourscore would use in elevating to her immac 


late lips a cup of strong bohea. Then we have * ladies ” wh 





heads wouk rate advertisements for some 





hair-dresser, wh » always arraved in the last Par 


no matter in what station of life they may be placed, whose feet 
ted B tended to 


are always exquisitely as we said (or In 


sav) betore, with these we have not ry todo rhev are now 
fortunately fe and far between, and time, together with 

creasing good taste, will do more than any thing we « d write 
towards eflecting their total extinct } A word or t », how 
ever, we must sav i praise of some that we ave late sex 

nd which all must acknowledge to be surpass v beautiful 
Think not, artists of New-York, that we speak disparagingly of 


your productions when we say that, in our humble opimon, you 





are in a slight degree outdone by your brothers of Boston, but 
rather let it incite you to fresh exertion, whereby you may l« 
come inthe eves of us, and cor y of all others of od 
taste, ¢ jual to the Bostonians We know of none who have be 





Henry Pre 


very 


stowed 1 t 
He has 


cuvatinas, & 


son 





? 


choice songs, ballads, nd greatly to 


ly notice the follow- 





his credit. Among them we would ] 


ing -—** Lizzy Lass,” and ‘I'm afloat,” words of the latter 
vy Eliza k, whose effus s are so justly esteemed. Then 

sic of these two ballads is by J. M. White, a talented young pro 
fessor, not more conspicuous for his qualities as a musician than 
for his abilities as a vocalist “Ort k on me ever,” at ad 
whose chie! characteristic is elegant simplicity, fr 1 the pen ot 
Henry L. Brasche, is ornamented by a portrait, on the title-page, 
of a young lady, of sweet seventeen, perusing a letter, amud all 


the luxury of her boudoir; and the 


most | 





features 


smallest possible dash of curiosity «“ What's a’ the stcer, Kin 
mer,” a Scotch ballad, has on its title-page a lovely Scotc! 
scape The musi s said to be by Alexander Lee - but, we 


rd ** Rov's Wife of Aldivallor "and 


absence of mind of w h 


fancy, he must just have he 


supposed it his own compos n—an 


far greater musicians than he have before now 


* Answer to the Carrier-Dove,” by that clever composer and \ 
calist, James G contains much of what is not often met 


Maeder, 
nality. It 


$s ornamented with a beautifully 





with, namely, or 











executed tithe. We wo y hint that the dove ars to us 
a lectle too | Henry Russell's two s < The Se 7 
and * The r-Mill t u s of the f er by Park 
Jonjamin, and those of the latter by Eliza ¢ K ire too well 
known to need any comment from us. We will only say, there 
fore, that they derive additional v e from their present exte 
riot Last, but not least, our cs i ew j tice a 
ballad, “ Oh, wo it s were ere t ' s rw 
Rosier, and is exactly one of oft 
steal at or to o irts i ther t 
sive enough Ww tt z metar We ve . r 
cular with Mr. Prentiss rg hecause merits more than a 
ordinary notice at our hands ; he is an enterprising put and 
his music, besides being among the 1 rst bee i issued in tie 
country as to quality, has an additional v e in being always 
clearly as well as correctly printed Mr. Oakes is ar er pub 
lisher in Boston, who wi1!! recerve t our he s, at a convenient 
opportunity, the notice that his pu at s descrve 

A harcain. —The B more Argus % ches tor the trut ithe 
| Ww g ~ Ww the ¢€ r as r re t vit x 

ce in we € ci'v a iew Gay ( Ihe dia gZ 
was conducted a st ‘ w-toned voice, and therefore it 
s not ely the bar x ove rd by y o i 

r * as ar tr { 


mates of the 


fortunate young lady have by this time perce ived 
that one of their number has all of a sudden left their ranks 


* How do vou sell those flowers '” said 


a good-looking stranger, 


tr ’ ne ‘ea . Thi rr , ’ se! 
from one of the southern States y little damsel in mar 


ket the other day, who has hitherto bee < pelled to sell pinks, 

posies, and similar 1 s, honestly to maintain herself and pa 
+." 

rents.— I'we y-five « Ss, si said t maiden, holding to 

the e of the ge ‘ a sweet-scented bunch *Cheap,” 

said the Southerner Indeed they are,” said the maiden- 





“So much so, that I cannot possibly conceive how you can make 
a living at the busines * Ah, sir,” said the pretty little damsel, 
“the times are ha and we are compelled to do the best we can 


? . 
By economy, sir, we do n anage to Did those who 


but 


get along 


itering 


palaces know how severe is the lot of the 


and 





poor, we might, perhaps, get a trifle more for our 








labour. But alas! sorry am I to be « ympelled to say it, justice ts 
nd, and dim indeed 1s the vision of opulence.”"—** But, miss,” 
said the gentlen “why not turn your attention to something 
more profitable I know not what, sir,” said the girl 
* Turn your attention to speculation | know t what kind, 
sir; and if I « I 1 not possessed < the capital.” "Oh, 
miss,’ said the centile » the ire some kinds of speculation 
n which, to n with success, a capital net required.” 
“Name it, sir M ¢, mis —** Sir,’ said the maiden, 
“my chances t ti 1 of spe ation are poor, poor indeed.""— 
“ Perhaps not so poor as you e."—'' have now on my 
hands a dear, dear father and mother to support by my little earn- 
ings, and te marry a youth as poor as myself would on!v be heap. 











ing misfortune on our already-over-burdened shoulders.’”—*“ But 
perhaps in the search you might fall in with s one who has 
more of this world’s treasures than yourself * Dut to get him,” 
modestly articulated the y ng lady.—** ’Twere an easy task if 
he Ieves you Dut where »s I find him—which way shall 
I look '"'—** Here, my pretty one,” said the gentleman, at the 
same time throwing his eves ithe voung flower-girl in such 
a manner as to leave tado 1 he it she was adored 
by the stranger The re er w east ‘ nus for not giving 
the remainder of the dialogue; for we do not think it right that 
every « ! v the little love of two hearts united 
e common ca S e it to say t ‘ hecame 
more intimate v i ¢ olhner=— ’ er did buy the 
flowers ot the d s compensa 1, he ve r his for 
tune of one | 1 thousand dollars, wit by-the-by, a written 
contract that he is d be t wn to the ram They 
are now man and wilt t aged parents are comforted im thew 
declining year © maid is no longer compelled to vend her 
nosegays—the air are i eir way to the'r new residence and 
e strancer. d es ‘ st hour he visited the city of 
monuments, and went to buy the blue-eved maiden's posies 
Victoria and A t The following sketch is extracted from a 
letter writte v ri i d and correspondent, Stacy G. Potta, 
Esq. now in I t editor of the Trenton Emporium 
But what of the Quee you will say, how does she look’ 
So natural is curiosity a t one so young, and the accidental 
heir to such a ‘ A vtoo! We 1 will first tell you 
how she does S does not | q ‘ vy one of the 
thousand , sl have se of he Pamnters may call them 
resemblances, but they are not er. & y sa line picture, 
but too magnificent The London artists have made numberless 
attempts—the \ lows are { of prints—stu los of busts, and 
the museums a bazars of wax ft res; but if any are curious 
enough to ki ‘ Vs s oK,thev u come to Lor lon, a 
I have cone, and take a good long look at her. She was twenty 
two last Mav—but she does not appear so old She is a little, 
delicate, fair-faced girl, with very light © eves, a ! glossy hgh 
hair smoothly dressed off her forehead—her teeth do not show 
as im her portraits, t h I suy e they doa when her 
face is at rest. I s lca cr rather pretty—thevre is a decided 
express 1 of gentle nocent r h sweetness tn her counte 
nance- ets 1atace as one w i] . 'mayv we | remem 
ber for a day 1 pray tha may ne © « ided with tl 
cares and splendid f ery of a stat ers Ido m 
k y that hers is a ‘ [tt t, and perhay 
et g $ t { k y about her on the 
crowd, ¢ I ! ( : t r since made near that 
very spottoa . r r 1, by a boy of eightee 
P ce Albe y ng man ynd though 
e we ea nost brutalize t 
faces ¢ t ee able I ‘ he ‘ ears to be 
1 modest : f iv K i of & personage H 
keeps hime ‘ ely 4 ott | cs ! e oy and 
never spoke va one except he ¢ er svand 
4 pr vs am f So our fret C. &. 4 
Br way as ct en the repeated advice it ana « 
' ed of his ‘ at 348 Broadway 4 professor of mus 
never was tended to ¢ contined to e ces ¢ a coun & 
t es ¢ m of ne cte made it a 
‘ His comr ) t e sor 
the and H P tended 
7 > ree r ' himeec 
and | former wor t y have beenr y. Wew i 
every succe can yv@ltor nd it M 
ant P 4 A u eres NO! 
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Each selfish feeling will I smother. 
Each fond regret shall buried be; 
For I will love thee as a brother. 
And theu my pangs shall never see, 
Thou lov’st another—worthier far 
To win thee—why should I repine? 
May’st thou be ever free from care, 
And happy, tho’ thou art not mine. 
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MISCELLANY. Frencu Fuirtations.—If flirtations exist at Paris they cer- A country scnoo..—The schoolmaster was im a great hurry ; 


DESPERATE pDiskase —A_ good 


called to visit a hypo- 


Desperate FOR A 
story is told of old Dr. Rand 
chondriac patient who fancied she had swallowed a mouse. On 


REMEDY 
He was 


entering the room the lady exclaimed—* Dear doctor ! I am so 


glad to see you—I am in such distress—such pain! Oh, doctor, 


T have swallowed a mouse '! * Swallowed—nonsense,” replied 


the doctor, in his mild and pleasant manner. ‘ Oh, no, doctor !" 


said the patient, “it is not nonsense—it is a mouse—a live 


mouse ; he ran down my throat when I was asleep, with my 


mouth open, and I feel him now creeping about my stomach, and 


trying to gnaw out. Oh! doctor, do prescribe something quick, 


or I shall die.’ * Prescribe,” said the doctor, * ves, I'll preseribe 


something that will cure you in a minute.’ “ What is it, doctor! 
what is it? Ill take any thing you order.” “ Well, then, my 
dear madam, swallow a cat—if that don't cure you nothing will.” 


It was etlectual 


A tree wire.—** My dear,” said a fond husband to his wife 
one dav, “ where would you go should I fail in business!" 
“ Where I always go when I[ can, love,’ was the answer, into 


the arms house,” and so saying the lovely wife hid her blushes in 
} 


the circling embrace of her husband 

Porsy.—Were poesy a jewel, it would be of the purest water ; 
were it a star, it woul be of the first magnitude; were it a flower, 
its tint would be most gorgeous and its odour most delightful ; 
would never cease 


were it a stream, its crystal current to flow 


tainly are not exhibited in public, and those between whom they 
are supposed to be established observe a ceremonious decorum 
towards each other, well calculated to throw discredit on the sup- 
position. This appearance of reserve may be termed hypocrisy ; 
nevertheless, even the semblance of propriety is advantageous to 
the interests of society ; and the entire freedom from those marked 


attentions, engrossing conversations, and from that familiarity of 


n Englar 


evil on the part of the women who permit these indiscretions, 


manner often permitted i id, without even a thought of 


leaves to Parisian circles an air of greater dignity and decorum, 


although I am not disposed to admit that the persons who com- 





em real 





gnity or de corum than mv com- 
er in F 


—Having stationed himself in his ore 


pose t ly possess more 
» 


patriots. — Lady Blessington's Id 


THE NIGHTINGALE hestra, 


bles an unknown drama, which has its exor- 
ative and 


the nightingale war 


dium, recit catastroy he, intermingle d sometimes with 


the most extravagant bursts of joy—sometimes with bitter and 


' , , 
plaintive notes of recollection ¢€ Xpre ssed by lon y and de ep sighs 


He raises his song at the commencement of that season which 


renews the face of nature, and seems to present man with the re- 
presentation of the restless career which lies before him 


Best way To BE Happy.—Never sit down and brood over 


trouble of any kind. If vou are vexed with yourself or the world, 






this is no way to obtain satisfaction. Find yourself employment 
that will keep vour mind active ; and depend upon it, this will 
force out unwelcome thoughts 


he had just received a note from his dulcinea, and the “ geogra 
J of 1 


phy and Bible” classes were merged into one, and dispose< 


double quick time. “ Polynesia, where situated, what are the 


products, the inhabitants Sadia and longitute, etc. how bound 


ed '” shrieked the eines e, toa huge red-headed boy, whose 


face bore the expression ola turkev's « - * Polly kneesia Is an 


independent group of islands in the anterior of the desert 


Saraharra, on the coast of Cornwall. Its products is bilin springs. 


cucumbers, tortoise-shell, cant 


sometimes wimin and 
Kalmue Tartars, at 


tto. It 


which was erected 


valls, and 


children. The inhabitants is for most par 


tothers is Shakers and Injuns. Latitude and longitude is d 


is bounded on all sides by the Chinese wall, 





to prevent the nocturnal visits of the equator into the Caspian 


sea, and on the south by the Sparribian ismushs and the promot 


kivvered at 





. which is uncommonly high water: 


and ponevs and other animals of the sameclass. The religion 


is like the producks, intolerance and idel worship.”” “Good y 
—well suid, and now go home. Bible dictionary class '’’ Come 


up said our schoolmaster.’ 


Hicu-FLown piscourses —Lord Bacon says that some dis 


yurses are as the stars, which gives so little light because they 


are so hig 
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